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FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
IN WORLD WAR II 


By WiLL1Am EMErRSON* 


| 4 ONSTITUTIONS,” the great Na- 

poleon once remarked, “should be 

short and obscure.” In one, at 
least, of its provisions, the American Con- 
stitution, otherwise so precise and balanced, 
satisfies the Emperor’s prescription. The 
Commander-in-Chief clause provides that, 
among his other powers, “the President shall 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States and of the mili- 
tia of the several states when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 


The implications of this short phrase have 
perplexed succeeding generations more than 
they did the framers of the Constitution. 
The clause was little pondered or debated in 
the conventions. Some question, it is true, 
was raised whether the President should have 
power to command forces in the field without 
consent of the legislative; but a motion to 
that effect failed of passage. Otherwise, the 
Commander-in-Chief clause passed into the 
final draft without debate. Alexander Ham- 
ilton devoted to it only two short paragraphs 
in The Federalist, concluding that “the pro- 
priety of this provision is so evident in itself, 
and it is, at the same time, so consonant to 
the precedents of the State constitutions in 
general, that little need be said to explain or 
enforce it.”* The President’s powers as 


*Dr. Emerson of Calhoun College, Yale University, 
presented this significant study at the joint session of the 
American Military Institute and the American Historical 
Association, 28 Dec. 1957. 


1Edward M. Earle, ed., The Federalist (New York, 
1937), No. 74, p. 482. 


Commander-in-Chief were a constitutional 
afterthought, the military counterpart of his 
—as it seemed at the time—more ample ex- 
ecutive powers. ‘The President, as Lord 
Bryce observed, was considered merely “an 
enlarged copy of the state governor, or, to 
put the same thing differently, a reduced 
and improved copy of the English King,” 
and the military powers granted him were 
analogous to theirs and were based, simi- 
larly, on ancient tradition. No provision of 
the new Constitution provoked less contro- 
versy.” 

Read in the afterlight of a hundred years’ 
experience, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
clause, and the unstipulated powers which 
go with it, raise as many constitutional ques- 
tions as they settle. One of the more vague 
provisions of the Constitution, it is also 
unique in conferring office, not, as elsewhere 
in the Constitution, functions. Furthermore, 
as the framers neglected to set forth clearly 
the powers of that office, it was impossible in 
the nature of things to place restrictions 
upon the Commander-in-Chief’s powers save 
for such restrictions as were implicit in the 
Congress’s power of the purse. Hamilton 
appears to have reflected the contemporary 
opinion in describing those powers as “noth- 
ing more than the supreme command and 
direction of the military and naval forces, as 
first general and admiral of the confederacy,” 
that is, as powers of purely military charac- 
ter.2> Under modern conditions of war, how- 


2Ibid., p. 448 and note. 
3lbid., p. 448. 
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ever, these vague powers have implications 
broader than any foreseen by the framers of 
the Constitution and have been utilized, in 
effect, to set aside the Constitution itself 
under emergency. Even in the narrower 
sphere of military command, questions arise. 
What, in fact, does the clause add to the 
military powers enjoyed by the President in 
his capacity as head of the executive branch? 
How are his powers, and, mote precisely, his 
actions, as Commander-in-Chief distinct 
from his powers and actions as President? 
And how do they affect his relations with his 
military subordinates? 

Answers to these questions are by no means 
clear. Historically it has proved almost im- 
possible to distinguish the acts of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from those of the President, 
and neither Lincoln nor Franklin Roosevelt 
were able to keep clear the distinction be- 
tween their two roles. From the point of 
view of the military historian, indeed, the 
significance of the Commander-in-Chief’s of- 
fice appears very largely to be negative, 
though none the less important for that. In 
wat a very narrow line separates decisions of 
policy, the sphere of civilian leadership, from 
from decisions of strategy, the sphere of 
military commanders; the massive pressures 
of modern total war, furthermore, and the 
growing professionalization of military com- 
mand have well nigh obliterated that line. In 
war as in peace, the President will set the 
main outlines of policy and these will in the 
natural course of events be decisive of broad 
strategic issues. Despite this, however, the 
relationship of policy to strategy is a recip- 
rocal one, for military requirements, as the 
military history of the twentieth century so 
clearly attests, impinge upon and often dis- 
lodge political purposes. Here is the problem 
and the paradox of civil-military relations. 
In the strategic sphere, in all that concerns 
the structure and deployment of military 
forces, political leadership must be respon- 
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sive to technical military opinion and advice, 
but it must, at whatever cost, shape and di- 
rect the military instrument to support and 
serve its own higher political purposes. 
“War”, as Clausewitz put it, “has its own 
grammar but not its own logic.” 

Here lies the significance of the com- 
mander-in-chief clause. In the sphere of 
strategy, the vital middle ground between 
combat and political purpose, the American 
President, by provision of the Commander- 
in-Chief clause, is supreme. If his powers 
are undefined, it is clear at least that, as one 
authority has remarked, “no one can be put 
over him or be authorized to give him orders 
in the direction of the . . . forces.”* At the 
head of the American forces, the Constitu- 
tion places an amateur strategist of high and 
unrivalled rank. As Commander-in-Chief, the 
President may select, discharge, hearken to or 
ignore his military advisers without check or 
even the necessity of explanation. He can, 
if he chooses, assert his will quite independ- 
ently of any subordinate military agency, for, 
in his relations with the military, the author- 
ity of the President as Commander-in-Chief 
is clear and unchallenged. In the narrowly 
military sphere, this authority cannot be said 
to augment the powers which the President 
wields as head of the executive branch. But, 
vast and vague, it may be said to guard them, 
to serve, indeed, as the shield and buckler of 
his presidential powers against the possibility 
of military—and, to a very large degree, anv 
other—encroachments during time of crisis. 


I 


To claim such powers is one thing, to 
wield them is another. Both constitutionally 


4Edward S. Corwin, The President; Office and Powers 
(New York, 1948), p. 276. 


5For a discussion of the Commander-in-Chief powers, 
see Corwin, op. cit., Chapter VI; Samuel P. Huntington, 
The Soldier and the State (Cambridge, Mass., 1957) 
Chapter IV; and Louis Smith, American Democracy 
and Military Power (Chicago, 1951), passim. 
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and administratively, the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief is merely a title, and differ- 
ent presidents have interpreted and used the 
office in very different ways, depending upon 
their personalities and circumstances. Wood- 
tow Wilson made little use of these powers 
during World War I, interceding as little as 
possible in the spheres of his Secretary of 
War, his Chief of Staff and—in the opera- 
tional theatre—the Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Expeditionary Force. He ap- 
pears indeed to have given little attention to 
the military side of the war; in the words of 
one student of American military history, 
“He kept the war ‘professional.’”* On the 
other hand, Abraham Lincoln used his posi- 
tion as Commander-in-Chief vigorously if 
somewhat ineffectually. In the direction of 
war, the tools of command are often more 
influential than high rank or vague powers. 
As Lincoln’s experience during the Civil War 
revealed, the office of Commander-in-Chief 
is an empty title unless buttressed by a ma- 
chinery of military counsel and of military 
command capable of mediating the strategic 
directives of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
forces and, thus, of giving them concrete 
military meaning. Control of this machinery 
is vital and, in many areas of war, decisive; 
until the promotion of General Grant in 
1864, Lincoln’s authority was vitiated by the 
weakness of his general staff and the inco- 
herence of the Federal command system. 

No war President has construed these 
powers so broadly or wielded them so vig- 
orously as did Franklin Roosevelt in World 
War II. In the growing world crisis of the 
late 1930's, he moved early to assert them. 
In July 1939, conscious of the approach of 
war and jealous as always of his authority, 
Roosevelt, invoking a rarely-used presidential 
power, issued a Military Order which trans- 

6D. W. Brogan, “The United States: Civilian and 


Military Power,” in Michael Howard, ed., Soldiers and 
Governments (London, 1957) p. 177. 
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ferred the Joint Army-Navy Board, the 
Joint Army-Navy Munitions Board and sev- 
eral other military procurement agencies 
from the service departments into the newly- 
established Executive Office of the President.’ 
Henceforth the Army Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations who, with certain 
of their advisers, made up the Joint Board, 
were to work under the “direction and super- 
vision” of the Commander-in-Chief, as they 
continued later to do in their war-time guise 
of Joint Chiefs of Staff. At the same time 
the Munitions Board and other procurement 
agencies were also placed under the direct 
control of the President, exercised in this in- 
stance through the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Louis Johnson. Just as the Joint 
Board became in 1939 the President’s prin- 
cipal agents in the field of strategy, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, working through 
the Joint Munitions Board, became the 
President’s deputy for home-front mobiliza- 
tion and, to a certain degree, independent of 
his own superior, the Secretary of War; the 
teeming war emergency agencies which later 
inherited and amplified the powers of the 
Joint Munitions Board were in their turn to 
enjoy the same close relationship with the 
President.* 

The immediate results of this new arrange- 
ment were modest but significant. The prin- 
cipal war agencies in both the strategic and 
the production fields were clearly established 
as presidential, not departmental, agencies. 
At the same time the Joint Board, while pre- 
serving its old form and organization, altered 
its nature. Before 1939 it had functioned 
primarily as an inter-departmental consulta- 
tive agency, advisory to the service secretaries 
and concerned in large part with adjudicat- 


TRay S. Cline, The War Department: Washington 
Command Post: the Operations Division (Washington, 
D. C., 1951), p. 45¢. 

8Eliot Janeway, The Struggle for Survival: a Chronicle 
of Economic Mobilization in World War II (New Ha- 
ven, 1951), p. 44ff. 
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ing disagreements over matters of joint in- 
terest to the War and Navy Departments. 
The Military Order of 1939 had the effect of 
raising the Joint Board above the departmen- 
tal level; by placing the Chiefs in a special 
relationship to the President, it made them 
in some sort independent of their immediate 
superiors on the secretarial level. In their 
new citcumstances, the Chiefs and their ad- 
visors extended the range and scope of their 
interests. Increasingly after 1939 the Joint 
Board, under the control of the President, 
concerned itself with questions of national, 
rather than service, strategy, and produced 
in their prewar studies some of the basic stra- 
tegic plans which were later to influence our 
wartime role.” 

By this little-noticed Military Order of 
1939, Franklin Roosevelt laid the institutional 
foundations of his powers as Commander-in- 
Chief. The new arrangements were not a 
model of administrative symmetry. Like so 
many of Roosevelt’s arrangements, they were, 
in Secretary Stimson’s words, “inherently 
disorderly.” In particular the service secre- 
taries were placed in an anomalous position; 
they retained control over, and responsibility 
for, their departments but not their military 
chieftains who, with their advisers, operated 
directly beneath the President. If the serv- 
ice secretaries are indeed the principal agents 
of civilian control over the military, it would 
seem that in strategic matters the chiefs, as 
Admiral Leahy was to remark at the end of 
the war, were “under no civilian control 
whatever,” apart, of course, from that exer- 
cised by the President himself.*° Both before 
and after our entry into war, the secretaries 


9Mark S. Watson, The War Department: Chief of 
Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations (Washington, 
D. C., 1950), pp. 79-84, 97-104. 


10UJ, S. Congress, Senate, 79th Congress, First Session, 
Hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Session on S. 84: a Bill to Provide for a 
Department of Armed Forces (Washington, D. C., 
1945) p. 521. 
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were little consulted in strategic questions 
and during the war, they were never included 
on the regular distribution lists for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff papers despite the fact that 
the Joint Chiefs continually dealt with ques- 
tions for which the secretaries were legally 
responsible."* Similarly the new organization 
had the unfortunate effect of stultifying at- 
tempts at co-ordination between departments. 
Under the new dispensation, the labors of 
the Standing Liaison Committee of the War, 
Navy and State Departments, set up in 1938 
at Secretary Hull’s instance to co-ordinate 
foreign and military policies, lost much of 
their importance. As the pre-war crises deep- 
ened, the Joint Board, under Roosevelt’s 
supervision, stepped up its planning activi- 
ties and, in effect, shouldered aside the SLC; 
the latter agency did not altogether cease its 
efforts but, improvised and somewhat infor- 
mal in character, they had little effect on 
events and policies."* Meanwhile basic mili- 
tary procurement and production planning, 
although placed under authority of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, was carried out— 
separately—within the departments. Both be- 
fore and during the war, decisions in this 
sphere in effect were initiated within the de- 
partments, not by the Joint Chiefs as such, 
and were decided in the Executive Office of 
the President. In its origins, this arrange- 
ment appears to have been a Rooseveltian 
device to “get around” his isolationist Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Harry Woodring. Its re- 
sults were lasting for it had the effect, un- 
foreseen in 1939 and perhaps never clearly 
appreciated during World War II, of di- 
vorcing production from strategy—or, at any 
rate, from joint strategy.” 


11UJ, S. Congress, Senate, 79th Congress, First Session, 
Report to Hon. James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy 
on Unification of the War and Navy Departments {The 
Eberstadt Report} (Washington, D. C., 1945) p. 75, 53. 

12Watson, op. cit., pp. 89-94. 

13Senate Hearings on S. 84, 79th Congress, First 
Session, p. 521; Eberstadt Report, pp. 70-71, 76, 86-7. 
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All this was somewhat ramshackle, though 
very characteristic of Roosevelt’s administra- 
tive penchant. “Roosevelt’s normal way of 
organizing a department,” one authority has 
observed, “was to split it right down the 
middle.”** He permitted and encouraged, 
within his cabinet and within his administra- 
tion generally, a duplication of effort, an 
overlapping of authorities and a development 
of personal antagonisms which amounted in 
some cases almost to civil wars. Whatever his 
motives, the effect was to increase, and at the 
same time often to disguise, his own author- 
ity. The Military Order of 1939 had, on the 
whole, that effect. As concerned foreign 
policy, strategy and military procurement, it 
left Roosevelt himself the sole co-ordinating 
link between the various subordinate agencies 
in these fields. Co-ordination as a conse- 
quence was not very effective.’” Despite these 
flaws, the new arrangements were not with- 
out merit. For one thing, they provided that 
personal relationship so congenial to Roose- 
velt’s temperament and his administrative 
methods. They greatly magnified the power 
and independence of the military chiefs. 
Finally, and not least important, through its 
very dispersion of subordinate authority, the 
Military Order of 1939 gave the President 
powers of decision in the military field which 
were real and not merely apparent, for in 
many areas of military concern, he, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, alone could decide. In this 
respect, the Military Order of 1939 set the 
pattern for American civil-military relations 
in World War II. Jealous of his powers 


and deeply sensitive to the swirling political 


14Janeway, op. cit., p. 51. 


15Field Marshal Sir John Dill commenting on the 
American war machinery in a letter to Field Marshal 
Sir Alan Brooke in early 1942, was not impressed. ‘“‘The 
whole organization,” he wrote, “belongs to the days of 
George Washington who was made Commander-in-Chief 
of all the forces and just did it. Today the President is 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces but it is not so 
easy to just do it:” Arthur Bryant, ed.. The Turn of 
the Tide (London, 1957). p. 293. 
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tides within Washington and the country, 
Roosevelt was ever unwilling to share his 
authority. He meant to exercise to the full 
his powers as Commander-in-Chief. In this 
respect, the new arrangements of the 1939 
Military Order may be said merely to have 
confirmed the President’s tendencies in mili- 
tary affairs. 

From the very beginning of the American 
tearmament program, the President had 
shown that his independence and self-confi- 
dence were no less marked in strategic than 
in other matters. In November 1938 Roose- 
velt, alarmed by the implications of the Mu- 
nich crisis, summoned his principal military 
advisers to a White House conference on re- 
armament. At this conference the President 
as usual did most of the talking. His objec- 
tives were broad and startling: production of 
10,000 military aircraft by 1940, establish- 
ment of plant capacity for producing 10,000 
planes annually —and nothing else! This 
“program” clashed with considered military 
opinion on rearmament. The impetus for it 
came from diplomatic considerations rather 
than from the military authorities themselves. 
Indeed the President’s purpose, as nearly as 
it can be discerned, was primarily not to 
build up the Army Air Corps but to assist 
Great Britain and France. As General Henry 
H. Arnold later recalled, the President did 
not seem to want an American air force at 
all, feeling that new barracks in Wyoming 
“would not scare Hitler”; what he wanted 
was “airplanes—now—and lots of them.” 
Whatever the President’s aims, he was per- 
sistent. He brushed aside General Staff re- 
quests for a balanced military force, and 
ignored General Marshall’s sharp warning 
that his plans were “contrary to the consid- 
ered judgment” of his military advisers. The 
Presidential decision was accepted, under 


16Watson, op. cit., Chapter V. See also Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate, eds., The Army Air Forces 
in World War II (Chicago, 1955), VI, 8-10. 
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protest. General Marshall and the War De- 
partment staff sought from 1938 to melio- 
rate the effects of the President’s desire to 
concentrate exclusively on aircraft production 
and in the end managed to win considerable 
concessions from the President. But if Roose- 
velt gave ground to his professional advisers, 
it must nevertheless be recorded that, from 
the start, his own view of rearmament needs 
prevailed over the more conservative advices 
from the military chiefs; the vital impulse 
had come from the President. As the official 
historian of the Chief of Staff’s office has 


noted 

. this Presidential proposal must be re- 
garded as far transcending —in its impor- 
tance as an impulse to actual acquisition of 
weapons—the recommendations of War De- 
partment officials, civilian and military, which 
antedated the November 1938 meeting. .. . 
The summaries of Army needs . . . were 
placed in the President’s hands and ultimately 
they would prove useful. But they do not 
appear to have had any immediate result.”27 


These events of November 1938 set a long 
persisting pattern in the President’s relations 
with the military. Like many of his inter- 
ventions in military affairs, Roosevelt’s in- 
terest in airplanes was somewhat off-hand in 
its presentation to his military advisers; 
General Marshall’s biographer says that 
Marshall was deeply angered and felt the 
President was “acting irresponsibly” and had 
“surrendered to a momentary whim.””* In 
such matters—as was most notably the case 
in Roosevelt’s casual announcement of the 
unconditional surrender formula at Casa- 
blanca — the President’s manner often dis- 
guised his purposes. Rightly or wrongly, he 
was convinced that aircraft held the key to 
the diplomatic situation in Europe and the 
depth of his belief was shown by his willing- 
ness in 1939 and 1940 to buck isolationist 


17Watson, op. cit., p. 127, 131. 


18Robert Payne, The Marshall Story (New York, 
1951), pp. 111-112. 
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sentiment on this point almost alone. 
“Planes—now—and lots of them” remained 
his constant theme. He repeated it in his 
1939 Budget Address and sought consistently 
in the last months of European peace and, 
later, during the period of “phony war,” to 
make American aircraft production facilities 
available to England and France. The grave 
crisis of 1940 merely strengthened his con- 
viction. On 16 May 1940 amid the Allied 
disasters in Flanders, Roosevelt in a charac- 
teristic gesture called for an annual aircraft 
production of 50,000, a figure which he had 
arrived at on his own calculation and—ap- 
parently — without consultation of, or ad- 
vance notice to, the Secretary of War or re- 
sponsible officers in the War Department.” 
The new Presidential figure, like others in 
the past, was received with some scepticism 
in a War Department already overburdened 
with what one officer ruefully called “the 
mass production of programs.””” And as was 
almost always the case, the military planners, 
working more closely with the details than 
Mr. Roosevelt was accustomed to do, suc- 
ceeded to some extent in placing his extrava- 
gant proposals within a sounder military 
perspective, and, moreover, managed for the 
first time to win Presidential approval for 
limited increases in ground forces and fur- 
ther purchases of munitions and equipment. 
Some balance thus was achieved in the re- 
armament program. It should nevertheless be 
emphasized that in 1940, as in 1938, Roose- 
velt without consulting his military chieftains 
had once again taken the lead and had on 
his own account set production goals which, 


19At the time that Roosevelt issued his demand for 
50,000 airplanes, Air Corps planners had just completed 
staff studies of a proposal to increase first line combat 
aircraft strength from 1900 to 2700, this increase to be 
accomplished within the framework of the previously 
established 5500 plane program. 50,000 planes approxi- 
mated the total American aircraft production since the 
Wright brothers took the air at Kittyhawk in 1903. See 
Craven and Cate, op. cit., VI, 264. 


20Craven and Cate, op. cit., VI, 271. 
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in their persisting over-emphasis on aircraft 
production, clashed strongly with responsi- 
ble military opinion. 

The President’s policies and predilections 
in this sphere are open to serious criticism. 
Great efforts—and even greater publicity— 
were devoted to American rearmament. Look- 
ing back at the period in afterlight, it is 
doubtful if these efforts during the years 
1938-1940 contributed in any considerable 
degree to our military strength; as one stu- 
dent of American war production has ob- 
served, “to hindsight, the story of the things 
left undone during the lost year of 1939-1940 
is unbelievable.”** But, rightly or wrongly, 
military strength was not Roosevelt’s sole— 
or even his major—aim at the time. From 
the beginning of the rearmament program, 
Roosevelt sought, not rearmament, but the 
appearance of rearmament. He was con- 
cerned with the “show-window,” not the 
“stockroom.” If this military policy were 
ambiguous, so, too, were the situations which 
the President faced in the pre-war period, for 
beneath American rearmament and _ the 
gradual veer of American policy away from 
the isolationism of the 1930’s lay a major 
question which was never finally answered 
until the day of Pearl Harbor. Was Amerti- 
can rearmament a preparation for, or an al- 
ternative to, war? Lesser figures on the 
crowded national scene had their own very 
various views in the matter. Roosevelt to the 
bitter end was never willing completely to 
abandon the latter alternative. It lay behind 
his decision to provide “all aid short of war” 
to Britain, China and Russia. It lay behind 
his orders to move the Pacific Fleet to the 
distant base at Pearl Harbor, a show of 
strength designed to deter Japanese aggres- 
sion but strongly protested by the fleet com- 
mander Admiral Richardson. It lay, too, be- 
hind the President’s insistence of high pro- 


21Janeway, op. cit., p. 80. 
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duction goals rather than balanced military 
forces. On the eve of Pearl Harbor the 
Army, under prodding by the President, was 
reluctantly planning to deactivate eighteen 
National Guard divisions in the interest of 
conserving material and manpower needed in 
the factories.” Such a weakening of Ameri- 
can ground strength at a time when the Far 
Fastern crisis moved towards disaster seems 
incredible in retrospect. But the lights of 
retrospect are clear and harsh. From the 
Munich crisis onwards, Roosevelt pursued a 
diplomacy of deterrence in which military 
appearances, including aid to allies, were no 
less important, in many respects were more 
important, than military realities. 

It was a gamble which, in the end, brought 
grave military disasters. But, quite apart 
from the merits of these policies, the fact re- 
mains that the actions of the Commander-in- 
Chief were coherent with and properly sub- 
ordinate to the major lines of American 
diplomacy. On the record of the prewar pe- 
riod, Roosevelt showed himself nothing loath 
to exercise his military powers independently 
of, and on occasion in flat disagreement with, 
his chiefs of staff. This point is the more 
worthy of emphasis because, in the latter 
stages of World War II, Roosevelt followed 
very closely the strategic counsels of his Joint 
Chiefs; Sir Winston Churchill, indeed, 
speaks of the President on one occasion as 
having been “oppressed by the prejudices of 
his military advisers.””* This is an impression 
widely shared and Roosevelt himself con- 
tributed to that impression, unconsciously 
perhaps, on some occasions quite consciously. 
In a 1943 discussion with an itinerant Brit- 
ish general, for instance, he remarked, “As 
you know I rely entirely on my constitutional 
technical advisers, particularly in military 
matters, which I gather is not the case in 


22Watson, op. cit., pp. 360-366. 


23Winston Churchill, Closing the Ring (Boston, 
1951), p. 346. 
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some other countries.”"* This is not alto- 
gether borne out by the facts of prewar days. 
In many instances Roosevelt to be sure fol- 
lowed the advice of his chiefs. In many oth- 
ers, the military were able to mitigate or even 
vitiate strategic and production proposals of 
the President. But whenever the military 
advice of his chiefs clearly diverged from his 
own notions, Roosevelt did not hesistate to 
ignore or override them. He took his powers 
as Commander-in-Chief literally, and, on oc- 
casion, he used them high-handedly. In 1940, 
for example, an air force planner who pre- 
sented detailed figures and charts to show 
that aid to Great Britain was undermining 
American air rearmament, the President cut 
him off with a breezy “Don’t let me see that 
again!””” In the deepening crisis of 1940- 
1941 and the slow American drift towards 
war, the basic military decisions were largely 
based upon presidential rather than military 
opinions and the views of the Commander- 
in-Chief and his military advisers were in- 
creasingly divergent. In 1940 and afterwards 
the planners of the Joint Board, as their 
RAINBOW war plans crystallized and their 
strategic views grew clearer, consistently ad- 
vised that our principal efforts be concen- 
trated on building up powerful American 
defense forces designed to protect our inter- 
ests in the western hemisphere and urged 
that elsewhere, particularly in the Far East, 
we seek to gain time through diplomacy. At 
each crucial stage on the road to war, they 
put forward plans and memoranda embody- 
ing this advice. At each stage, the President, 
while agreeing in principle with these strate- 
gies, neglected to follow them. It was a con- 


24Frederick Morgan, Overture to Overlord (London, 
1950), pp. 207-208. General Morgan was suitably im- 
pressed by this remark and went away strengthened, no 
doubt, in his opposition to Churchillian projects of 
strategy. The historian, alas! must record the fact the 
general had been ushered into Roosevelt’s office by none 
other than Harry Hopkins! 


25Watson, op. cit., p. 308. 
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stantly repeated pattern. In June 1940 
Roosevelt overrode the advice of the Joint 
Board and decided to extend full military 
assistance to Great Britain.?* Committed to 
this course against their initial judgment, 
the military chiefs in the following months 
had perforce to accept the fact that Ameri- 
can rearmament would be considerably 
slowed down by the weight of British needs 
and sought therefore to limit our commit- 
ments elsewhere, namely in the Pacific areas. 
The Pacific Fleet commander, Admiral Rich- 
hardson, came to Washington in autumn 
1940 to plead that the fleet be moved back to 
San Diego from Pearl Harbor, where the 
Commander-in-Chief had stationed it on his 
own motion.”’ At about the same time, the 
Army War Plans Division, surveying the 
deteriorating situation in the Far East, 
warned that a crisis there would find that 
“we are not now prepared and will not be 
prepared for several years to come.””* The 
Army Chief of Staff, General Marshall, and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Stark, concurred and from these considera- 
tions emerged a firm and carefully argued 
Navy Department proposal to concentrate 
our forces in the Atlantic, the famous Plan 


26]bid., pp. 111-113. In their Joint Estimate of 
22 June 1940 the chiefs said that “to release to Great 
Britain additional war material now in the hands of the 
armed forces will seriously weaken our present state of 
defense and will not materially assist the British forces.” 
They recommended that no further commitments be 
made. The President’s reaction was typical. He said, 
“In general, yes,” but in further remarks he qualified 
his agreement so extensively that in the final draft the 
relevant recommendation was “non-belligerent support 
of the British Commonwealth and China.” See a 
Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, The War Depart- 
ment: Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1941- 
1942 (Washington, D. C., 1953), pp. 13-21. 

27See U. S. Congress, 79th Congress, First Session, 
Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Har- 
bor Attack, Hearings .. . (Washington, D. C., 1946), 
Part, I, pp. 270-282, 305-306. Admiral Richardson ap- 
parently made his point. When he was later summarily 
relieved, Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, told 
Richardson that he had “hurt the President’s feelings:” 
ibid., pp. 323-324. 

28Watson, op. cit., pp. 116-118. 
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DOG memorandum of 12 November 1940.” 
Plan DOG in turn became one of the bases 
of a joint Army-Navy proposal of late 1940, 
based upon the RAINBOW 5 war plan, for 
“a rapid increase of Army and Navy strength 
and abstention from steps which would pro- 
voke attack by any other powers.” These 
advices were put forward as the formal 
American strategic position in the forthcom- 
ing ABC conference in Washington with 
British military authorities, and were urged 
as such upon the President. Warning his 
chiefs against what he termed “a state of 
mind involving plans which could [only] be 
carried out after the lapse of some months,” 
Roosevelt neither approved nor disapproved 
the Joint Board’s proposals.*” But they ap- 
pear to have had little effect on his actions 
in subsequent months. Over protests, he in- 
sisted that American aircraft production be 
shared 50-50 with the British, retarding 
thereby the build-up of American air 
strength. American convoys in the Western 
Atlantic led to demands for Army garrisons 
which seriously overstrained the Army’s lim- 
ited capabilities. In May 1941, Lend-Lease 
aid was extended to China. In July 1941, in 
a climactic act, the President imposed an oil 
embargo on Japan and, on the same day, 
nominated General MacArthur to command 
all army forces in the Far East and called 
the Philippine Army into American service. 
The last two decisions were turning-points. 
The embargo on oil threatened the life of 
the Japanese nation. MacArthur’s appoint- 
ment presaged a reversal of previous War 
Department policy of no reinforcement for 
the Philippines which were thought to be in- 
defensible in any event. From August on- 
wards, Pacific strategy was revised, the 


Philippines given high priority and troops — 


and supplies in increasing tides flowed into 


29See Matloff and Snell, op. cit., pp. 25-28. 
30] bid., pp. 28-31; Watson, op. cit., pp. 119-125. 
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that distant outpost to build up a powerful 
deterrent force against the Japanese. In nei- 
ther of these grave decisions were the strate- 
gic views of the Joint Board heeded. They 
had advised strongly against the embargo 
and, although the circumstances remain 
somewhat obscure, the President himself ap- 
pears to have decided on the oppointment of 
General MacArthur without consulting the 
War Department’s views and, indeed, with 
little advance notice to it.°** 

Like so many of the basic decisions in the 
prewar period, these all were presidential de- 
cisions, taken of Roosevelt’s own motion and 
on advice which sometimes contravened and 
often passed over the counsels of his mili- 
tary chiefs. Their effects were powerful. By 
late 1941, events in the Pacific and elsewhere 
had brought about the very situation which 
Roosevelt’s military advisers had sought 
within the limits of their power and persua- 
sion to avoid: a diplomatic crisis which por- 
tended war on two fronts and a serious dis- 
persion of American military forces. Con- 
scious of our weaknesses—a Navy only partly 
ready for war and an Army which, as one 
observer put it, was “to a large extent closed 
for alterations” —the Joint Board at each 
stage had opposed undertaking new commit- 
ments. At each stage, Roosevelt, influenced 
by other and perhaps weightier considera- 
tions, had accepted other counsels. To the 
very end of 1941, the Joint Board systemati- 
cally opposed any steps which might provoke 
Japan. “War between the United States and 
Japan should be avoided while building up 
the defensive forces in the Far East,” a Joint 
Board estimate warned on 5 November 1941, 
“fand} no ultimatum should be delivered to 


31For the Joint Board’s opposition to the oil embargo, 
see Pearl Harbor Attack, Part V, pp. 2381-2384. For 
the incidents and effects of General MacArthur’s ap- 
pointment, see Watson, op. cit., pp. 397, 424-425, 434- 
439, 494-6 and Matloff and Snell, op. cit. pp. 63-67. 
Cf. Louis Morton, The War in the Pacific: The Falt of 
the Philippines (Washington, D. C., 1953), pp. 14-18. 
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Japan.”** Roosevelt accepted this estimate 
but events nevertheless moved along the 
course previously set. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant of the Joint Board’s influence during 
the grave crisis before Pearl Harbor that the 
decision to present Secretary Hull’s Ten- 
Point Program—in effect if not in form an 
ultimatum to the Japs — was made without 
formal consultation of either the military 
chieftains or the civilian service secretaries.** 
In the hurrying crisis, the Joint Board’s coun- 
sels and warnings were very largely ignored. 
These counsels and warnings are the more 
impressive in retrospect because they were so 
fully borne out by the event. American moves 
in the Pacific, as the chiefs had warned, pre- 
cipitated rather than deterred Japanese at- 
tack. And as the chiefs had feared, war on 
two broad fronts came suddenly and disas- 
trously upon an America only partially pre- 
pared and everywhere overexended militarily. 

In pondering the relations between Com- 
mander-in-Chief and military staff during 
the period before Pearl Harbor, the historian 
must distinguish cause from effect. These 
relations were the result of many factors. For 
one thing, military advice may influence pol- 
icy but it can never usurp its role. The Joint 
Board’s advice, sound in itself, was never- 
theless merely part of a larger picture, as the 
chiefs would have been the first to admit. 
This would have been the case even with a 
President less impulsive and less sure of him- 
self in his management of foreign relations. 
Even more important was Mr. Roosevelt’s al- 
most complete lack of system in coordinating 
military and foreign affairs. As Secretary 
Stimson recorded in his diary in 1940, “I 
doubt whether we shall ever be able to hold 


him to any very systematic relations because 


32Pearl Harbor Attack, Part I, 401-402; Part V, 2122- 
2123. 

33William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The 
Undeclared War, 1940-1941 (New York, 1953), pp. 
898-900. 
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that is rather entirely antipathetic to his na- 
ture.””* Again in 1941, Stimpson complained, 
“He has no system. He goes haphazard and 
scatters responsibility among a lot of unco- 
ordinated men and consequently things are 
never done.” At about the same time, Gen- 
eral Marshall voiced the same feelings in a 


conference with his staff. 

We are frittering away material without 
tangible results, . . . the influence and accom- 
plishments of the State Department have 
been unfortunate ... and the President must 
be protected against the importunities of 
those who are not fully aware of the serious- 
ness of the present situation. ... We must 
. .. begin the education of the President as 
to the true strategic situation — this coming 
after a period of being influenced by the 
State Department.3¢ 


The effort, as we have seen, was unavail- 
ing and, in many respects, the prevailing lack 
of system was decisive.’ But if the factors 
influencing Roosevelt’s relations with the mili- 
tary were various, the effect was unmistak- 
able. The deliberations and estimates of the 
military planners were not entirely without 
influence and they undoubtedly shaped the 
details of American military policy during 
the pre-war period. But they had only small 
effect on the basic grand strategic decisions 
of that period. In almost all cases, Mr. 


34Quoted in Wililam L. Langer and S. Everett Glea- 
son, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940 (New York, 
1952), p. 770. 

35Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, p. 561. 

36Watson, op. cit., p. 388. 


37It is interesting to note that in this connection 
Franklin Roosevelt the President differed with Franklin 
Roosevelt the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. As a 
consequence of his experiences in the Wilson war ad- 
ministration, the young Roosevelt in 1919 drafted a 
paper calling for a joint national planning agency, com- 
posed of representatives of the State, War and Navy 
Departments, to define American politico-military ob- 
jectives and to study American capabilities. This 
memorandum, sent by Roosevelt to the State Depart- 
ment, was mis-directed to the Division of Latin American 
Affairs where, unread, it was permitted to gather dust 
in the files. See Ernest R. May, “The Development of 
Political-Military Consultation in the United States,” in 
Political Science Quarterly, LXX (1955), 167-172. 
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Roosevelt made those decisions on his own 
initiative as President and Commander-in- 
Chief and in many instances, as we have seen, 
he made those decisions without consulting 
the chiefs. It is important to be clear on this 
point, for it forms part of the necessary back- 
ground for understanding Roosevelt’s war- 
time relations with his staff. During the pre- 
war period, the main outlines of American 
policy and strategy were set by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, assured of his own powers, 
confident of his judgment, and, in certain 
large matters, oblivious to the advices of his 
miiltary chieftains. As the official historian 


of the office of the Army Chief of Staff has 


observed in a survey of the prewar period, 

. . . Roosevelt was the real and not merely 
nominal Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces. Every President has possessed the 
constitutional authority which that title indi- 
cates, but few Presidents have shared Mr. 
Roosevelt’s readiness to exercise it in fact 
and in detail and with such determination. 
. « « Nobody, reading the record, can doubt 
that the determining influence in the making 
of military policy in these prewar days was 
that of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief ... as is the constitutional design ... 
right or wrong, with professional approval or 
without it, the decisions were made at the 
Presidential level and . . . in these and other 
instances the dutiful behavior of the Chief of 
Staff was determined by his civilian superior 
as precisely as orders from the Chief of Staff 
in their turn determined the dutiful behavior 
of his subordinates.38 


IT 


War brought changes in the relationships 
of Commander-in-Chief and the military 
services. In late 1941 and early 1942 amid 
wide disasters, the problems of the prewar 
period, wherein political and diplomatic ad- 
vices weighed more heavily than military ad- 
vice, gave way to the harsher problems of 
battle-front and coalition. Strategic initiative 
passed into enemy hands and the vast Jap 


38Watson, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 
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amphibious conquests in the Pacific theatres 
in early 1942 overthrew the very basis of 
prewar American and allied strategy. In this 
gloomy scene the key figures on the Ameri- 
can side were theatre commanders like Mac- 
Arthur, Nimitz and Stilwell, presiding with 
wide discretionary powers over operational 
commands and dealing as best they might 
with the enemy thrusts. While subordinate, 
they were nevertheless powerful influences 
in molding strategy in the early days of de- 
feat as later in the years of victory. Above 
them there grew up a rudimentary military 
high command. In Washington, the War 
and Navy Departments were drastically reor- 
ganized in the aftermath of Pearl Harbor. 
By early 1942 they had in effect become 
command posts from which the chiefs, Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King, directed— 
or in those early defeats, reacted to—the ebb 
and flow of a world-wide battle.*® At the 
same time, the requirement of cooperation 
with the British brought about the transfor- 
mation of the old Joint Army-Navy Board 
into the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Arnold the Army Air Force commander be- 
ing raised to membership so that the Ameti- 
can staff might fit the British model. And 
from this early strategic collaboration grew 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff which from 
the time of the ARCADIA conference in 
Washington in December 1941 functioned 
as the supreme allied military authority. 


39See Cline, Washington Command Post, pp. 90-95; 
Ernest J. King and Walter M. Whitehill, Fleet Admiral 
King: a Naval Record (New York, 1952), pp. 352-355; 
and Duncan §S. Ballantine, U. S. Naval Logistics in the 
Second World War (Princeton, 1949), pp. 46-51. Ad- 
miral King held conjointly appointments as Chief of 
Naval Operations and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet—the latter title, as Whitehill notes, 
“abbreviated to COMINCH rather than the traditional 
CINCUS, which after 7 December, appeared to have 
undesirable connotations:” King, a Naval Record, p. 352. 
General Marshall held appointment as Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army although he was in effect 
Commanding General without having that title: Cline, 
op. cit., p. 93. 
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War, then, brought a great elaboration of 
American military structure and these or- 
ganizational changes in their turn subtly al- 
tered the existing relationships between the 
President and his military chieftains. In 
1942, and afterwards in increasing measure, 
Mr. Roosevelt dealt with men who were his 
personal military advisers, as before the war, 
but who at the same time were acting in ef- 
fect as supreme commanders of their services 
in a global war. Beneath them, in a War 
Department and a Navy Department which 
increasingly took on the character of opera- 
tional military staffs, lay another level of 
military authority—the planning staffs. They 
had great importance. At the planners’ level 
the far-ranging details of global war were 
sifted and ordered amid masses of paper 
work; here the directives of higher authority 
were given precise and substantive military 
meaning. In theory the planners served as ad- 
visers to their chiefs, performing the vital 
but subordinate duties of staff officers. Ac- 
tually the staffs, working more closely than 
their chiefs with the details of war, not sel- 
dom took the initiative and produced basic 
strategic conceptions such as the BOLERO 
plan of 1942. As in all organizations, pres- 
sures flowed in both directions, up as well 
as down. And although it would be easy 
to exaggerate the staffs’ influence on the 
larger war decisions, it must be remarked that 
the military chiefs to a great extent saw the 
war through the eyes of their planners. The 
staffs’ role, then, was as much an active as a 
passive one and their familiarity with the 
multifarious facts from which the larger pat- 
terns of strategy emerge made their work 
often conclusive of small issues and always 
influential over large issues.*° 


40The definitive study of the U. S. Army staff 
during World War II is Ray Cline’s Washington Com- 
mand Post, a detailed analysis of the workings of the 
Operations Division of the War Department. No simi- 
lar study of the Navy planners has been completed. 
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With the coming of war, the Commander- 
in-Chief found himself at the apex of a vast 
machinery of military command. In theory 
this machinery was under his control and su- 
pervision as Commander-in-Chief. In fact 
the immensity of the war panorama as well 
as the burden of Mr. Roosevelt’s other con- 
cerns as President meant that his control of 
the machinery could be only partial and 
somewhat indirect in its working. The rela- 
tive independence of the theatre command- 
ers; the central position and influence of the 
planning staffs; the wide powers and public 
respect enjoyed by his chiefs of staff — all 
these factors placed real limits on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s independence of action 
which had not existed during the prewar 
period. His role had become highly institu- 
tionalized. In some spheres, it is true, Roose- 
velt’s role remained a personal and intimate 
one; this was the case in his relations with the 
British Prime Minister, for instance, and with 
his top military advisers. In other and broader 
spheres, however, the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was mediated through a 
machinery of command vast and impersonal 
in its workings, a machinery which was not 
easily subjected to the influence of a single 
individual and one which, in many instances, 
tended to run on its own momentum. 
Throughout World War II, the Joint Chiefs 
and their planners enjoyed a considerable au- 
tonomy, far greater than the energetic British 
Prime Minister permitted his military com- 
manders. In the sphere of war production, 
for example, the overall requirements after 
the outbreak of war were established by the 
separate services with little apparent control 
or interference by the Commander-in-Chief 
(in contrast to his prewar inclinations!) or 
even by the Joint Chiefs in their collective 
capacity. There was indeed very little at- 
tempt in World War II to coordinate pro- 
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duction and strategy from the top.** Simi- 
larly, Roosevelt did little to affect American 
strategy in the Pacific theatres of war, 
although his concern for the postwar politics 
of that area was stronger by far than his 
interest in postwar Europe. He intervened, 
it is true, in the controversies over command 
and strategy in the China theatre and he 
overrode the Joint Chiefs’ recommendation 
for an offensive in Burma and the Bay of 
Bengal in 1943. But, deep though his inter- 
est was in the naval war in the Pacific, Roose- 
velt exercised little if any direct influence on 
the development of strategy in that theatre. 
After the defensive victories of 1942, Pacific 
strategy emerged as a result of successive ac- 
commodations between the views of General 
MacArthur and the Army staff and those of 
Admiral Nimitz and the Navy Staff, without 
interventions from above, and Roosevelt’s 
principal concern in the Pacific theatre was 
to limit the demands which it made upon 
the European theatres of war, not to direct 
its course. Unlike Mr. Churchill, finally, 
Roosevelt never meddled in operational plan- 
ning or in the duties of theatre commanders. 
No less than Churchill, the President was 
intrigued by the events of war and gave 
close attention to daily reports from the 
fighting fronts. He had furthermore a con- 
siderable though amateur flair for strategy. 
With some few exceptions, however, he was 
content to work through the established 
military channels and to leave the details to 
others. Over a very wide range of military 
issues the Joint Chiefs and their staffs, free 
from Presidential interference, settled the 
daily business of war and were dominant in 
their own spheres. 


41See Eberstadt Report, pp. 70-71, 76, 80, 86-87. 

42Roosevelt’s Washington’s Birthday speech in 1942 
and his Navy Day address in Philadelphia during the 
1944 election campaign are concise and lucid analyses 
of American strategy during World War II. See The 
War Messages of Franklin D. Roosevelt (Washington, 
D. C., 1945), pp. 30-35, 146-149. 
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But if war altered and somewhat lessened 
the authority of the Commander-in-Chief, it 
did not overthrow it nor did it diminish 
Roosevelt’s willingness to exercise that au- 
thority. It is true that in the later stages of 
the war, after the first Quebec conference 
and after the Cairo-Teheran conferences, 
Roosevelt, while retaining to a certain extent 
his role as mediator between British and 
American strategic views, concurred generally 
with the military counsels of his chiefs and 
supported them with considerable tenacity 
against the strategic arguments of the Brit- 
ish chiefs and their eloquent Prime Minister. 
After mid-1943, Anglo-American strategy 
increasingly took on the massive character 
which had been so long urged by the Amer- 
ican chiefs and particularly by General Mar- 
shall and the Army staff, and with the Nor- 
mandy invasion, the war effort in Europe 
moved inexorably toward the goal of total 
victory over Germany, much as had been 
urged by American Army planners from the 
time of the Victory Plan of 1941. 

During this period American strategy, as 
one student has remarked, “emerged from 
the White House much as it had emerged 
from the Pentagon.”** The Commander-in- 
Chief’s role in this appears, and to a very 
large extent was, a passive one. It is indeed 
from this closing period of the war that 
comes the presently prevailing image of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s term as Commander-in-Chief. 
The picture is that of a Commander-in-Chief 
concerned only to win the war as quickly and 
as completely as possible, attentive to and 
largely reliant upon the strategic advices of 
his military men and reluctant to disagree 
with them on technical matters. For instance, 
Robert Sherwood in his authoritative Roose- 
yelt and Hopkins has argued that Roosevelt 
overruled the opinions of his chiefs on only 


43John Ehrman, Grand Strategy, October 1944-Au- 
gust 1945 (London, 1956), VI, 344. 
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two occasions during the entire war—in July 
1942 on the North African invasion and in 
December 1943 on the question of a pro- 
jected operation in Burma and the Bay of 
Bengal.** Accepting this, Professor Hunting- 
ington in his study of the American high 
command in World War II has concluded: 


Too much harmony is just as much a 
symptom of bad organization as too much 
conflict. On the face of it, something is wrong 
with a system in which, during the course of 
a four-year major war, the political Chief Ex- 
ecutive only twice overrules his professional 
military advisers. This can only mean that one 
of them was neglecting his proper function 
and duplicating the work of the other.*® 


This is in many ways a misleading picture. 
Roosevelt’s relations with his wartime chiefs, 
it is true, never took on the dramatic and 
forensic tones of Mr. Churchill’s relations 
with his chiefs. Beneath the surface, how- 
ever, there were serious stresses and strains 
on the relations of Commander-in-Chief and 
the military, stresses and strains which the 
unanimity of opinion during the closing 
phases of the war has somewhat obscured. 
In the earlier stages of the war, throughout 
1942 and midway into 1943, Roosevelt’s role 
and actions as Commander-in-Chief were 
much closer to the pattern of his actions in 
the prewar days than to those of 1944 and 
1945. Until the first Quebec conference, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the prewar 
pattern prevailed, that the basic decisions 
which molded strategy were made by the 
Commander-in-Chief himself, against the ad- 
vice of his own chiefs and in concert with 
Churchill and the British chiefs. There were 
various reasons for this. The American chiefs 
could not always agree on priorities during 
the beginning phases of the war; King with 
his eyes on the needs of the Pacific naval 
war, Arnold with his attention focused on the 


44Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New 
York, 1948), p. 446, 615, 948. 


45Huntington, op. cit., p. 329. 
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requirements of the air battle, and Marshall, 
ever sensitive to the demands for great land 
forces in Europe, found it difficult to present 
an agreed case to the President. Moreover, 
British and American strategic views diverged 
widely in 1942 and early 1943, the American 
staff from the beginning arguing for a cross- 
channel invasion and the British emphasizing 
the need for operations in the Mediterranean 
theatre. Most important of all, the enemy 
everywhere held the strategic initiative during 
the early period of the war. In the Pacific 
theatres, in the Indian Ocean, in Russia and 
in the Mediterranean, strategic decision was 
made the more difficult for Allied war plan- 
ners by virtue of the hard fact that they had 
for the most part to respond to enemy initia- 
tives rather than to plan their own. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Roosevelt in 
1942 found it impossible to back his Joint 
Chiefs. And in the absence of agreement 
among the chiefs, he became subject, in Mr. 
Matloff’s words, to “the gravitational pull” 
of other arguments, notably those of Church- 
ill and the British Chiefs.*° At no time dur- 
ing the course of the American war effort 
did political direction and military advice 
drift so far apart as during 1942. The result 
was a display of Presidential independence 
in military affairs which repeated, under war 
conditions, the story of the prewar period. 
The events surrounding the Allied decision 
to invade North Africa are perhaps the most 
revealing in this connection. The background 
of this story is well-known.*’ War Depart- 
ment planners, worried over the demands of 
the Pacific War and the dispersion of Amer- 
ican forces over the world, pushed hard for 
agreement with the British on a cross-channel 
invasion in 1943—the BOLERO concept. In 
spring 1942 the British authorities tentatively 


46Matloff and Snell, op. cit., p. 382. 
47For an analysis of the origins and evolution of the 


BOLERO plan, see Cline, op. cit., Chapter IX. 
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accepted the ‘Marshall Plan,” as they called 
BOLERO, but not without grave reserva- 
tions. This agreement, never wholehearted, 
was overthrown by the events of the summer 
of 1942—the Jap thrusts in the Indian 
Ocean and the Solomons, Rommel’s defeat 
of the British Eighth Army and his coup de 
main at Tobruk, the shakiness of the Church- 
ill government before a rising English pub- 
lic and political opinion, and, not least im- 
portant, the slowness of American war pro- 
duction and preparations to hit their stride.*® 
Through all of this, the American chiefs 
stuck grimly to their views and even contem- 
plated switching American forces to the Pa- 
cific in event of continued British disagree- 
ment.*” In a scene of crisis and of rising 
Anglo-American acrimony, Mr. Roosevelt in 
July 1942 intervened, powerfully and even 
ruthlessly, to assert his powers as Commander- 
in-Chief. He ruled out any diversion of 
forces to the Pacific, saying that it was like 
“taking up your dishes and going away” and 
he ordered Marshall and Hopkins to London 
to seek an agreed strategy with the British. 
Moreover he revised, beyond recognition, the 
original War Department draft instructions 
to the Hopkins-Marshall mission and the 
final draft in effect closed the issue in favor 
of the British strategic conceptions, and, as 


Mr. Herbert Feis has observed, in an “im- 


48Robert Sherwood argues that Roosevelt’s concern 
over Churchill’s “powers of emotional endurance .. . 
after six months of mortification” was a weighty element 
in his later decisions on the issue of TORCH: Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, pp. 601-602. On the weakness of the 
Churchill government see the war narrative of one of 
Churchill’s military staff: John Kennedy, The Business 
of War (London, 1957), pp. 194-195. 

49The implied threat of a transfer of American forces 
to the Pacific theatre had been present in the BOLERO 
plan from its inception. As General Esienhower, then 
Chief of the Operations Division, minuted General Mar- 
shall in March 1942, “. . . unless this plan is adopted as 
the eventual aim of all our efforts, we must turn our 
backs upon the Eastern Atlantic and go full out, as 
quickly as possible, against Japan!” Matloff and Snell, 
op. cit., p. 182. This was a theme which grew in volume 
as the months wore on without producing final agreement 


with the British staff. 
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perative tone such as he seldom employed.” 
Not least revealing he signed these instruc- 
tions, “Franklin D. Roosevelt, Commander- 
in-Chief.” Finally, on the same day the 
Combined Chiefs reached “conditional de- 
cision” on TORCH in London, Roosevelt in 
Washington informed his aides that he was 
making the decision unconditional and this 
decision he reinforced in September 1942 in 
the face of some War Department shuffling.” 

The crisis in the American high command 
over TORCH was significant in several re- 
spects. Politics is a vital part of strategy 
and Roosevelt, as his position required, was 
of course far more sensitive to the political 
aspects of the TORCH decision than his 
chiefs were or should have been. In 1942 
the political aspect was vital and it proved 
decisive in Roosevelt’s judgment. The chiefs 
had for some time been aware that a North 
African invasion had attractions for Mr. 
Roosevelt; it was, in Secretary Stimson’s 
words, his “great secret baby.” This impotr- 
tant fact however was apparently given little 
weight in their deliberations.” And that fail- 
ure undermined their case. Looking back on 
the TORCH decision in afteryears, General 
Marshall has recalled that he learned a great 
lesson from it: “in wartime the politicians 
have to do something important every year.” 


TORCH held together the Anglo-American 


50Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active 
Service in Peace and War (London, n.d.), p. 220; 
Herbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin (Princeton, 
1957), p. 55. The full draft of the President’s final 
instructions to the Hopkins-Marshall mission is printed 
in Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 603-606. Cf. the War Depart- 
ment’s draft instructions, which Roosevelt edited and 
altered, in Matloff and Snell, op. cit., Appendix B, pp. 
384-385. 

51Roosevelt took these steps on the advice of Hopkins: 
Sherwood, op. cif., p. 611. See Matloff and Snell, op. 
cit., pp. 282-284. 

52Cf. the President’s outline instructions of 15 July to 
General Marshall and the somewhat divergent draft 
instructions drawn up in the War Department: ibid., 
p. 273. 

53Samuel E. Morison, Strategy and Compromise 
(Boston, 1958), p. 38. 
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coalition during this difficult period of “bring- 
ing defeat underfoot” and this fact far out- 
weighed in importance the operational and 
logistical considerations on which the War 
Department’s plans had so largely rested. In 
recognizing and acting upon this fact, the 
Commander-in-Chief fulfilled his constitu- 
tional responsibilities. Beyond this, though, 
is the strategic significance of the TORCH 
decision. In war as in logic, the greater the 
less includes. The fundamental American 
strategic concept—to concentrate first against 
Germany—was sound and was so proved by 
the issue of the war. What the controversy 
over TORCH reveals is the forceful inter- 
vention of the Commander-in-Chief to pre- 
serve that basic strategy at a time when his 
Joint Chiefs, indignant over what they con- 
sidered British inconstancy, seemed ready to 
abandon it and to redeploy their forces 
against Japan. It is of course impossible 
to say whether such a redeployment would 
have been possible under the conditions of 
1942 and, if it had been possible, what its 
distant consequences might have been. But 
if the considerations which had led us to seek 
concentration first against Germany were 
sound in January 1942, they were sounder 
still in July 1942—the summer of Dieppe, 
of Tobruk and Alamein and of Stalingrad. 
It may well be thought that in intervening to 
save the Germany-first concept in 1942, 
Roosevelt showed a sounder strategic judg- 
ment than did his chiefs, for by his inter- 
vention he kept the war on the rails that 
they had set it on and those rails were sound 


ones.” 


54Secretary Stimson and General Marshall never 
ceased to mourn the passing of BOLERO and the 
mounting of TORCH in 1942. On reflection, some of 
the OPD officers most closely associated with the devel- 
opment of the BOLERO plan, as their historian reveals, 
“were not so sure that it represented the wisest strategic 
course that could have been charted. Rather ... they 
strongly felt the need of some central strategy and the 
BOLERO plan was their solution at the time:” Cline, 
op. cit., 145n. 3. Field Marshal Brooke’s rejoinder to 
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At about the same time as these disputes 
over TORCH Admiral William Leahy ap- 
peared upon the White House scene. Con- 
scious, perhaps, before the event of the ap- 
proaching crisis in his relations with Marshall 
and King, Roosevelt, on the recommendation 
of Marshall himself, had in July 1942 nomi- 
nated Leahy his personal Chief of Staff. It 
was an appointment for which no precedent 
existed and for the remainder of the war 
Leahy’s powers were never precisely set down 
in a chit or charter; in a press conference 
shortly after Leahy’s appointment, Roosevelt 
contented himself with describing him as 
“a sort of leg man.””” Despite the ambiguity 
of his position, Leahy functioned thereafter 
as liaison officer between the President and 
the Joint Chiefs, a task the performance of 
which was facilitated by his service seniority 
and by an old and warm friendship with 
Roosevelt dating back to World War I days. 
The resulting liaison between the President 
and the Pentagon was not perfect and never 
approached the high standards of the elabo- 
rate British war cabinet machinery; until the 
end of the war the American chiefs often 
learned of Presidential decisions only by way 
of the British secretariat in London and the 
British Joint Staff Mission resident in Wash- 
ington.”° But as a consequence of Leahy’s 
position and personality, never again were 
the views of the White House and the Pen- 
tagon permitted to drift as far apart as they 
had done in the summer of 1942. Roosevelt, 
it is true, met with his chiefs only at intervals 
—General Marshall once told the harassed 
and envious Alan Brooke that he often did 


General Marshall’s continued plea for an early cross- 
channel invasion, because it would “finish the war 
quicker,” was to the point. “Yes, probably,” Brooke re- 
plied, “but not the way we hope to finish it!” Bryant, 
Turn of the Tide, p. 620. 

55 William D Leahy, I Was There (New York, 1950), 
pp. 97. 


56Cline, op. cit., pp. 315-317. 
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not see the President for a month or six 
weeks—but Admiral Leahy saw him daily 
and, as Leahy has recorded, passed on to the 
chiefs “the basic thinking of the President 
on all war plans and strategy .. . [and} in 
turn brought back from the Joint Chiefs a 
consensus of their thinking.”°*’ His role is 
difficult to document but it was an important 
one.” 

The events surrounding TORCH, then, 
and the appointment of Leahy disclosed once 
and for all the limits on the very real war- 
time autonomy enjoyed by the Joint Chiefs 
and their military staffs. Roosevelt, unlike 
Churchill, was not inclined to meddle with his 
military men or to dispute matters with them. 
Indeed, in his relations with them as in his 
relations with his political associates, Roose- 
velt loathed and shunned controversy as 
systematically as the great Englishman sought 
it. But as the intervention in TORCH 
planning had shown, Roosevelt was a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who held views of his own 
and no more in wartime than during the 
earlier period did he feel bound in any case 
to accept and rely solely on the technical 
advice of his chiefs. Churchill, Hopkins and 
Leahy, perhaps, had as much influence as 
they, and the President’s mind moreover 
roamed the world scene as actively, and per- 
haps as eccentrically, as did Mr. Churchill’s, 
discerning strategic alternatives not revealed, 
mercifully in many cases, to the sharper pro- 
fessional gaze of his advisers. The chiefs, 
on their part, appear to have drawn their own 
conclusions from these events, for TORCH 
was a demonstration of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s powers which was not repeated dur- 
ing the war. Henceforth disagreements be- 
tween Roosevelt and the Joint Chiefs were 
rare, the one indisputable instance being over 


5TLeahy, op. cit., p. 98-99, 101. 
58A good appreciation of Leahy’s influence is to be 
found in John Ehrman, Grand Strategy, VI, 340-341. 
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the ANAKIM operations at the Cairo con- 
ference.” But this “harmony” is susceptible 
of more than one interpretation. Despite 
his intervention in the TORCH planning, 
Roosevelt, in his relations with his military 
advisers as in political life, preferred the role 
of mediator to that of protagonist. And he 
knew moreover how to decide issues by 
ignoring them, understanding that in war 
even more than in peacetime politics, inde- 
cision decides by default. The result was a 
war leadership indirect in its methods and 
most difhcult to document but one to which 
the Joint Chiefs had perforce to accommo- 
date themselves. The ideas and projects of 
his great colleague Churchill were loudly 
and eloquently advanced, vigorously pushed, 
exhaustively documented. Roosevelt’s motives 
and intentions during the war, except on rare 
occasions, were difficult for his chiefs to 
penetrate; he seldom discussed these matters 
with them, seeming to prefer that they at- 
tempt to read his mind, accepting or rejecting 
the results of this process for reasons which 
he never made altogether clear to them. As 
an old political associate of the President’s— 
the Bronx leader Edward Flynn—observed, 
“Roosevelt would adopt ideas only if he 
agreed with them. If he disagreed, he simply 
did nothing.” TORCH was the one great 
exception to this rule during World War II. 


IIT 
TORCH, then, exhibited once again and 


even improved upon the established prewar 
pattern of President Roosevelt’s relations 
with his chiefs. From the earliest time—from 


Plan DOG at least—the Joint Chiefs had 


time and again attempted to persuade Roose- 


59Admiral King felt that the cancellation of 
ANAKIM was “the one instance during the war in 
which . . . the President had gone against the advice 
of his Joint Chiefs”: Whitehill, King: a Naval Record, 
pp. 525-526. 

60Edward Flynn, 
1949), pp. 213-214. 


You’re the Boss (New York, 
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velt to commit himself to a strategic rationale 
in the developing crisis. Their efforts were 
unsuccessful. He had, it would appear, ac- 
cepted and made his own their basic idea 
of concentration in Europe, as the planners 
found to their discomfiture in July 1942. But 
in other, repeated efforts they had failed. 
Roosevelt, politician that he was, always 
declined to commit himself too far in advance 
of the event; hypotheses and “iffy questions” 
had little appeal to him. Thus Plan DOG, 
the ABC-1 memoranda, the Army’s “Victory 
Program” of 1941 and finally the BOLERO 
plan were considered, neither accepted nor 
rejected, ultimately ignored. It is impossible 
to say whether Roosevelt either deeply under- 
stood these plans or agreed with the strategic 
analysis on which they were based. His own 
strategic judgment was in many ways quick 
but it was rarely explicit. It is however clear 
that he was unwilling, under the circum- 
stances obtaining in the early stages of the 
war, to support the plans of his chiefs against 
the British. During this period the Amer- 
ican and British chiefs debated strategy; the 
President and the Prime Minister decided it. 


In 1943 Roosevelt, for so long independent 
of his chiefs in the strategic sphere, turned 
at last to support their conceptions against 
those of the British. The change was not 
immediate. Allied involvement in extended 
Mediterranean operations after the launching 
of TORCH deranged the War Department’s 
plans for an early and decisive concentration 
of forces for attack on northwestern Europe 
and in late 1942 the BOLERO concept was 
swamped by clamorous demands on Allied 
resources for the Pacific, for anti-submarine 
warfare and for an air offensive in Europe. 
In these circumstances, the Joint Chiefs and 
their planners were unable to reach satis- 
factory agreement among themselves on stra- 
tegic priorities. After their preparatory dis- 
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cussions for the Casablanca conference Gen- 
eral Marshall had to report to the President 
that there were considerable differences of 
strategic opinion among the planners and 
some differences between the chiefs although 
they tended to regard a cross-channel inva- 
sion as more suitable for 1943 than an exten- 
sion of operations in the Mediterranean. 
Roosevelt warned that “at the conference the 
British will have a plan and stick to it.” 
Despite this warning, the Joint Chiefs were 
unable to concert their views, and there was 
as a result no American “position” at Casa- 
blanca." At no time during the war was 
the need for unanimity among the Joint 
Chiefs more dramatically illustrated. His 
pre-conference suggestion that the Joint 
Chiefs seek a compromise position between 
the BOLERO concept and British Mediter- 
ranean projects having been ignored, Roose- 
velt did not feel bound to support the chiefs 
at Casablanca and he hardly discussed with 
them the “unconditional surrender” formula 
which he announced at the conference. The 
American planners as a consequence were in 
disarray. The result was complete victory 
for the British strategic conceptions. “Our 
ideas had prevailed almost throughout,” 
wrote an exultant British general in his diary 
after the conference.” Equally terse was the 
reaction of the chief American Army planner 
at the conference, General Albert Wede- 
meyer: “We came, we listened and we were 
conquered.”™ The war in early 1943 pro- 
ceeded along the Mediterranean bias that 
TORCH had given it. The arguments of 
General Marshall and the Army staff had 


been unavailing, and, in many ways, the 


61Matloff and Snell, op. cit., pp. 379-382. See also 
Gordon A. Harrison, The European Theatre of Opera- 
tions: Cross-Channel Attack (Washington, D. C., 
1951), pp. 37-38. 

62Quoted from the diary of Brigadier Ian Jacob in 
Bryant, Turn of the Tide, p. 561. 


63Cline, ap. cit., p. 236. 
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Casablanca conference was a low point in 
the cooperation between the President and his 
military advisers. 

Such disagreements, after Casablanca, be- 
came exceptions to the rule. Roosevelt, it is 
true, overruled his chiefs at the Cairo con- 
ferences on the proposed Burma and Bay of 
Bengal operations (ANAKIM-BUCCA- 
NEER) and in the summer of 1944 he made 
his weight felt—although to what effect is 
still not altogether clear—in the controversy 
over the Formosa-Philippines issue in the 
Pacific theatre. But the low point at Casa- 
blanca was also the turning point. In the 
later conferences of the war, Mr. Roosevelt 
in ever growing measure came to accept and 
sponsor the strategic views of the American 
staff and, when support was required, proved 
willing to support them in their arguments 
against Churchill and the British chiefs. In 
this the President’s role was perhaps made 
easier by an increased willingness on the 
part of the Joint Chiefs to meet their British 
colleagues half-way. Aware after Casablanca 
that invasion of northwestern Europe must in 
any event be postponed until 1944 the Amer- 
ican chiefs were willing during 1943 to 
compromise their position on the Mediter- 
ranean although they never gave up their 
view that strategically the Mediterranean was 
a diversion of Allied resources. In return for 
their concessions they sought in turn a firm 
British commitment to the BOLERO con- 
cept and at length they won such a commit- 
ment. It was not an easy victory, for the 


64The President’s dramatic trip to meet General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz at Pearl Harbor was 
probably not unconnected with the 1944 election cam- 
paign. Despite this trip it does not appear that the 
President intervened in the controversy between the 
Army and Navy staffs and their leaders over the ques- 
tion of whether to invade or to “by-pass” the Philip- 
pines. Some Army planners, however, had at the time 
the distinct impression that a Presidential intervention 
might not have been unlikely had the decision gone for 
Formosa, as the Navy planners had argued, rather 
than for the Philippines, General MacArthur’s preferred 


objective. 
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British to the very end were reluctant to 
hazard a cross-channel invasion,” but the 
American chiefs’ hands were strengthened in 
controversy by Roosevelt’s sudden and rather 
surprising adherence to their strategic con- 
ceptions in the months after Casablanca. At 
the TRIDENT conference (Washington, 
May 1943) Roosevelt for the first time 
pressed on Mr. Churchill the merits of 
BOLERO and at the first Quebec conference 
(July 1943), in Secretary Stimson’s exultant 
words, “The President went the whole hog 
on the subject of ROOUNDHAMMER fie. 
BOLERO}. He was more clear and definite 
than I have ever seen him since we have been 
in this war and he took the policy that the 
American staff have been fighting for 
fully.”°° Once tardily converted to BOLERO, 
Roosevelt remained its advocate and, as a 
logical consequence, opposed—although never 
intransigently—British schemes for widening 
the war in the Mediterranean theatre. His 
tenacity was impressive. A British proposal 
in October 1943 to seize Rhodes, Cos and 
Leros was rejected by Roosevelt on the 
ground that it might divert forces from oper- 
ations in Italy or from the projected cross- 
channel assault—eight months before the 
event!® At the Cairo-Teheran conferences, 
the President was no less zealous than the 
American chiefs in protecting the BOLERO 
concept, now entitled OVERLORD, from 
the threat of diversions in the Mediterranean, 
and he was even more zealous than they in 
protecting it and the Mediterranean theatre 
from the threatened diversion of a Burma 
campaign, overruling the Joint Chiefs on this 
point. Meeting Secretary Stimson on his re- 
turn from Cairo, Roosevelt observed, “I have 


thus brought OVERLORD back to you safe 


65See e.g. Kennedy, The Business of War, p. 305, 
314. 


66Stimson and Bundy, op. cit., p. 230. 
67Churchill, Closing the Ring, pp. 211-212. 
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and sound on the ways for accomplish- 
ment.””°° 

After a delay of more than a year the 
Allied war effort turned in 1943 into the 
channels which the American staff had 
marked out at the beginning. And the Presi- 
dent’s support for their European strategy, 
belatedly given, was never thereafter with- 
drawn. The new concurrence between Presi- 
dent and Joint Chiefs in the months after 
the TRIDENT conference did not “shut 
down” the Mediterranean theatre of war, 
much as some American planners would have 
liked to do that. American insistence on 
OVERLORD did not indeed prevent some 
concessions on the part of the Joint Chiefs 
to British-backed projects in that theatre in 
late 1943 and 1944. Assured after Teheran 
that OVERLORD would be carried out and 
strengthened by their newly-won Presiden- 
tial support, the American Joint Chiefs proved 
willing, with some protest, to delay their 
OVERLORD shipping schedules to accom- 
modate the shipping needs for the Anzio land- 
ing and to provide some, although much re- 
gretted, American reinforcements for the 
Italian theatre. Other less weighty conces- 
sions were made to the British. All in all, the 
American staffs displayed more flexibility in 
their dealings with their British allies in the 
later stages of the war than had earlier been 
the case, and Allied amity prospered. On 
the major points, however, the American 
chiefs were firm in defending their established 
strategic conceptions and in 1944 and 1945 
they enjoyed almost without an exception 
the support of their Commander-in-Chief. 
Roosevelt backed the chiefs in the contro- 
vetsy over the diversion of the Southern 
France invasion,” he supported their refusal 
to reinforce and widen the Italian theatre in 


68Stimson and Bundy, op. cit., p. 234. 
69Ehrman, Grand Strategy, V, 353-355, 357, 367. 
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August 1944, he backed them and their 
principal subordinate General Eisenhower in 
the controversies of the European command 
structure.” On the major issue of the wat’s 
close—the question of dealing with growing 
Russian aggressiveness—the views of Roose- 
velt and the Joint Chiefs were identical. It 
is difficult, as always, to say how far the 
President’s unreadiness, even under provoca- 
tion, to deal harshly with Stalin in 1944 and 
1945 reflected the advice of the chiefs. But 
their advice, solicited by Secretary Hull as 
early as May 1944, coincided with Roosevelt’s 
own inclinations in the matter, though it was 
of course based on quite different considera- 
tions and there was on this great question an 
effective unanimity of opinion.” It is very 
doubtful if the “deadly hiatus” in spring of 
1945 between the authority of the dying 
Roosevelt and the authority of his successor 
Mr. Truman, so much regretted by Mr. 
Churchill, had great influence on the move- 
ment of events in Europe during early 1945. 
If one may judge from the relations of 
Roosevelt and his chiefs through late 1943 
and 1944, the President, had he lived, would 
most probably have backed his military staff 
in the discussion with the British over the 
questions of Prague, Berlin and a détente 
with the Russians no less sturdily than Presi- 
dent Truman was to do. He may have made 
a mistake in his dealings with the Russians 
and Stalin’s rudeness and suspiciousness in 
1945 grieved and angered him. But Roosevelt 
was ever reluctant to admit his mistakes and 


TChurchill, Triumph and Tragedy, pp. 122-127, 221- 
225. 


71Ehrman, Grand Strategy, VI, 87-94. 


72Department of State, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Diplomatic Papers: The Conferences at 
Malta and Yalta, 1945 (Washington, D. C., 1955), 
pp. 106-108. In this document the Joint Chiefs argue 
that the United States should at all costs avoid the 
appearance of an Anglo-American entente in Europe 
and that “our basic national policy . . . should seek 
to maintain the solidarity of the three great powers.” 
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it was late in the game.” 

How can we explain this reversal in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s role during the latter 
period of the war? It is never easy for the 
historian to establish motives, and Roosevelt, 
as so many of his associates have recorded, 
concealed his motives more deeply than most 
men. The chiefs themselves, dealing as they 
wete intimately with Roosevelt during the 
war yeats, never fully comprehended the 
train of reasoning which led him to accept 
and support their strategic views after TRI- 
DENT and the first Quebec conference. It 
is difficult to decide on the historical record. 
More reliant in the early days on the counsels 
of Harry Hopkins than on the advice of his 
military chiefs, Roosevelt in 1943 seemingly 
developed greater confidence in the judg- 
ment of his chiefs than he had had in 1942 
and more particularly in the pre war period. 
It is possible, too, that as the war wore on 
he developed a greater confidence in their 
subordination. If Roosevelt found little rea- 
son to overrule his chiefs in the latter phases 
of the war, this is in some part attributable 
to the fact that the chiefs, after their experi- 
ences over TORCH and Casablanca, were 
perhaps more sensitive to the President’s 
leanings and strategic tendencies than they 
had been in 1942. And the liaison between 
them and the White House grew closer. As 
one student of the Joint Chiefs, Captain 
Tracy B. Kittredge, has observed, 


It may be true that the President for- 
mally overruled them on very few occasions 
but this was only because informal discussions 
of the President with Leahy, Marshall, King 
and Arnold usually led them to know in 
advance the President’s views. They no doubt 
frequently recognized the advantages of ac- 


T3Samuel I. Rosenman, Working with Roosevelt 
(New York, 1953), pp. 504, 526-527, 539. Rosenman 
argues that Roosevelt was puzzled and upset by Stalin’s 
actions in the spring of 1945 but that he was in some 
ways no less suspicious of Churchill’s postwar intentions 
than he was of Stalin’s. 
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cepting the President’s suggestions with their 
own interpretations, rather than of risking 
an overruling by presenting formally pro- 
posals they knew would not be accepted.”4 


The growing confidence between President 
and the Joint Chiefs was influenced, after 
the Allied victories in Tunis and Guadal- 
canal and the defeat of the submarine cam- 
paign in 1943, by another important factor— 
the change in the shape of the war. With the 
sea lanes secured and North Africa and 
Guadalcanal in our grasp, the defensive 
phase of the war came to an end in all the 
theatres. With the strategic initiative in 
our possession and the growing weight of 
American forces making itself increasingly 
felt in our relations with the British, we were 
in 1943 presented for the first time during 
the war with true strategic alternatives. Be- 
fore 1943 the American chiefs and their 
planners, alarmed by the scatter of our forces 
in defensive fighting all over the world, at- 
tempted by basic strategic decisions to wrest 
the initiative from an enemy everywhere 
victorious by challenging him, not on the 
scenes of his successes—the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean— but in a theatre of 
our own choice where, it was argued, we 
might fight him at advantage; Secretary 
Stimson accurately reflected the dominant 
views of the American strategists when, in 
a paraphrase of John Sherman’s celebrated 
remark, he told the President in March 1942 
that “the only way to get the initiative in this 
war is to take it.”"° This was broadly speak- 
ing the logic of the BOLERO plan. It was 
a bold conception. But BOLERO was 
doomed by the fact that, logical though it 
was, it took little account either of the spe- 
cific strategic problems or of the established 
strategic views of the British leaders and 


74Quoted in Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
p. 948. 


75Stimson and Bundy, op. cit., p. 215. 
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they, feeling rightly or wrongly that BO- 
LERO was the result more of strategic im- 
pulse than of strategic analysis, felt com- 
pelled to oppose it and ultimately were suc- 
cessful, as we have seen, in overthrowing it 
with the President’s support.’ Roosevelt, 
like the chiefs, wished to defeat Germany 
decisively and as quickly as possible; unlike 
them, however, he gave first priority in 1942 
to the maintenance and solidifying of the 
Anglo-American coalition which the con- 
troversies over BOLERO and TORCH had 


placed under great strain. 


In the later stages of the war the strategic 
situation changed as Allied forces moved 
onto the offensive. At the same time Roose- 
velt’s gaze shifted from the Anglo-American 
coalition to the broader question of American 
relations with Russia and the complementary 
question of America’s role in post-war Eu- 
rope. As these considerations came to the 
fore the political motives which impelled the 
President increasingly reinforced, in 1943 and 
afterwards, the primarily strategic and logis- 
tical motives which had originally moved the 
chiefs to put forward BOLERO. The conse- 
quence was a close concurrence of political 
and military views in the American high com- 
mand during the last two years of the war, 
perhaps the most important factor in bring- 
ing Roosevelt’s views together with the views 
of his military advisers. This is a factor 
worthy of some examination. From the be- 
ginning of the war, the President’s cardinal 
aim in the European theatre was to avoid 


76Matloff and Snell, op. cit., pp. 190-191. At the 
time of the original BOLERO discussions in London 
Field Marshal Brooke felt that the American staff had 
not thought the plan through and that General Marshall 
had started BOLERO merely as a counter to the drains 
which Admiral King and General MacArthur placed 
upon American military resources: Bryant, Turn of the 
Tide, p. 358. Brooke’s hunch was a shrewd one. 
BOLERO was an American Army project which the 
Navy supported but never felt wedded to: see Harrison, 
Cross-Channel Attack, pp.93-94, 
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American embroilment in the tangled and 
melancholy political affairs of Central and 


Eastern Europe. As Mr. Herbert Feis has 


well said, 


“The President wanted to keep clear of 
responsibility for the future pattern of rela- 
tionships within Central and Eastern Europe, 
since he feared that it might lead to a call to 
keep American troops in Europe permanent- 
ly.... he continued [throughout the war} to 
restrain official interest in Eastern and Cen- 
tral European matters except as they might 
affect sentiment in the United States. He 
was determined to have a lot to say ... about 
the settlements in the Pacific. But, since he 
thought it was nearly impossible to find hap- 
py solutions for many European problems, 
he wanted to remain as clear of them as he 
could, except for those involving Germany.”?7 


It was a cornerstone of Roosevelt’s policy, 
settled in his own mind from an early date, 
that the American people would be unwilling, 
and the American government therefore un- 
able, to provide occupation troops in Europe 
for any lengthy period after the end of the 
war, that such occupation troops as we might 
provide would be limited to Germany alone, 
and that American strategy therefore should 
avoid situations which might make American 
occupation troops necessary for an indefinite 
period. This policy arose not only out of the 
President’s natural concern over the great 
portending burdens of the Japanese war fol- 
lowing victory in Europe, weighty though 
that motive was. It arose from Roosevelt’s 
disinclination, based upon his reading of 
American public opinion, to ensnare Amer- 
ican troops and American interests in the 
troublous affairs of Europe—a Europe, with, 
as he had put it in one of his prewar speeches, 
its “ancient hatreds, turbulent frontiers, the 
‘legacy of old forgotten, far-off things and 


71Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, pp. 212, 451. 
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battles long ago’ . . . [and} its new-born 
fanaticisms.””* 

As concerned the complex political affairs 
of postwar Europe, Roosevelt like the great 
majority of his countrymen was still part an 
isolationist. As he put it in a letter to Mr. 
Stettinius in February 1944, 

“I do not want the United States to have 
the post-war burden of reconstituting France, 
Italy and the Balkans. This is not our natural 
task at a distance of 3500 miles or more. It 
is definitely a British task in which the Brit- 
ish are far more vitally interested than we 
are. From the point of view of the United 
States, our principal object is not to take part 
in the internal problems of Southern Europe 
but is rather to take part in eliminating Ger- 
many at a possible and even probable cost 


of a third World War.” 


Quite apart from the prefigured burdens of 
the Pacific war, American war policy in Eu- 
rope throughout was haunted by the spectre 
of a recurrent isolationism in the post-war 
period.” Fear that Russian intransigence 
would alienate American public opinion was 
perhaps as strong a motive for Roosevelt’s 
concessions to Stalin as his desire to increase 
the Soviet’s sense of security. His sense of 
the fragility of the American will to inter- 
vene in European affairs colored Roosevelt’s 
public depiction of American war aims and 
it underlay the urgency with which he sought 
to establish the United Nations Organiza- 
tion during the war, before isolationist senti- 
ment had an opportunity to reassert itself. 


These fears and prepossessions greatly in- 
fluenced Mr. Roosevelt’s approach to ques- 
tions of European strategy. He had led the 
American people through the crises of 1940- 
1941 and into a world war. But even this 


78Speech at Chatauqua, 14 August 1936, in Samuel 
I. Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York, 1938), V, 289. 


79Cordell Hull, Memoirs (London, 1948), p. 1612. 
80See e.g. Feis, op. cit., p. 241. 
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master of the moods and impulses of Amer- 
ican public opinion doubted his ability to 
lead his countrymen further into world affairs 
and to persuade them to take up the cares 
and responsibilities of the peace. At the 
Teheran conference, for instance, Roosevelt, 
who had proposed the wartime Big Four as 
the guardians of the new peace, informed 
Stalin that in event of any postwar European 
crisis the United States would limit her inter- 
vention to planes and ships but that no 
American ground troops could be sent.** 
He was reluctant even to permit any Amer- 
ican forces to remain on occupation duty in 
Europe after the war. At the Yalta con- 
ference he placed a limit of two years on 
occupation forces and in earlier discussions 
with his staff he had indicated that an occu- 
pation of only one year would be the more 
grateful to him.” In November 1943 in 
preparatory conferences with the Joint Chiefs 
before the Cairo-Teheran meetings he had 
informed the chiefs that we could accept no 
responsibilities for furnishing occupation 
troops outside Germany proper and warned 
them that “we should not get roped into 
accepting any European sphere of influ- 
ence.”** As a consequence he refused at first 
to provide American occupation forces for 
Austria and was won away from this stand 
only in December 1944 on the strong repre- 
sentations of Mr. Winant. Similarly he 
wished, in defiance of military logic, to place 
the postwar American zone of occupation 
in northwestern Germany, as far as possible 
from Central European affairs, a project 
which in view of the position of the British 
armies on the American left flank during 
the campaign in Germany would have neces- 
sitated an impossibly difficult shifting and 
shuttling of British and American troops in 


81]bid., p. 270. 
82Department of State, Yalta Documents, p. 617. 
83Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, p. 92 n. 27. 
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the postwar period.** The war once ended, 
American forces, Roosevelt felt, must with- 
draw from Europe and our campaigns in 
Europe should be planned and fought in such 
a way as to facilitate their early disengage- 
ment. In Roosevelt’s opinion, American mili- 
tary intervention in World War II did not 
imply clear postwar responsibilities in Europe 
and in any event American opinion would not 
accept such responsibilities. This was a 
political decision from which Roosevelt never 
moved; it was strongly held and it was 
influential. 


Roosevelt’s distaste for even a temporary 
American involvement in postwar European 
politics was doubtless a powerful factor in 
the approval he gave to the BOLERO- 
OVERLORD concept. It formed the basis 
of the President’s European policy. More 
important for our purpose, this political 
course of action based upon the President’s 
judgment of the likely temper of postwar 
public opinion in the United States—a re- 
markably accurate judgment, it might be 
added—complemented the plans of American 
military planners for a short and decisive 
campaign in Europe. Founded though the 
political motive was on considerations quite 
distinct from those underlying BOLERO- 
OVERLORD, the one reinforced and but- 
tressed the other. The disagreements between 
the President and his staff during the earlier 
stages of the war arose less over the issues 
and the soundness of the American strategic 
conception than over a question of timing. 
In the latter stages of the war, this source 
of disagreement between Roosevelt and his 
military chieftains was removed. If political 
reasons had counselled in 1942 that American 
force be diverted into the Mediterranean 
basin to support, directly, the faltering effort 
of our British ally and, indirectly, the Rus- 


84Feis, op. cit., p. 621. 
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sians in their summer of disaster, political 
reasons in the changed circumstances of 1943 
argued no less strongly that, for the reasons 
we have seen, those Mediterranean efforts 
should not be extended into the Balkans or 
South-Central Europe. Roosevelt for reasons 
of his own was no less chary of involvement 
in Yugoslavia and Central Europe than the 
Joint Chiefs. In this judgment, Mr. Roose- 
velt, again for reasons of his own, found 
himself in agreement with the strategic and 
logistical arguments of his military advisers 
and willing therefore to support them. In 
the later states of the European war, then, 
American policy and American strategy 
flowed along in a merging stream, the result 
less of an identity than of a congruity of 
motives. And in the high tides of victory in 
1944 and 1945, the President was, after his 
own fashion, no less stalwart in opposing the 
strategic views of the British and in backing 
his own military staffs than he had been inde- 
pendent in his exercise of the powers of 
Commander-in-Chief during the earlier stages 


of World War II. 
IV 


The time has not yet come for the historian 
to pass full judgment on Franklin Roosevelt’s 
discharge of his responsibilities as the Amer- 
ican Commander-in-Chief. The events of 
World War II are still too recent and rela- 
tively too poorly documented for that. Only 
with the passage of much time and the com- 
pletion of much work will the military his- 
torian undertake this task with anything 
other than great diffidence. Even so, enough 
is known and enough has been said—much 
of it right, much of it wrong—about Roose- 
velt’s war presidency, to permit some tenta- 
tive and general conclusions to be brought 
forward. First and most important, the pre- 
vailing harmony of view between Roosevelt 
and his military chieftains in the latter stages 
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of World War II has left an impression of 
his war leadership which is somewhat at 
variance with the facts of the matter. As in 
so many things connected with the brilliant 
and mercurial Roosevelt, the appearances 
differ from the realities. His casual manner 
of dealing with great issues and his ingrained 
methods of dealing with—and surviving!— 
his subordinates proved more than once dur- 
ing his presidency to have been misleading to 
the observer unacquainted with the man. 
This was markedly the case in Roosevelt’s 
exercise of his military powers. Students of 
the war, by concentrating their attention too 
closely upon its closing stages, have presented 
a picture of a Commander-in-Chief con- 
cerned only to win the war in the military 
sense as quickly and cheaply as possible and 
too responsive therefore to purely military 
advices, while ignoring those long-range 
political aspects which make up, or should 
make up, so large a part of war. Thus 
as one student of American civil-military 
relations in World War II, Professor Hunt- 
ington, has put it, “so far as the major de- 
cisions of policy and strategy were concerned, 
the military ran the war.”*’ And as another 
critic of Roosevelt’s policies, the military 
analyst Hanson Baldwin, has observed, “We 
forgot that politico-military is a compound 
word.”*° 

Now, “politico-military” affairs are com- 
plicated and tangled and not easy to distin- 
guish clearly one from the other. And “major 
decisions,” too, are difficult to isolate from 
minor decisions, the more so if they are made 
—as so many of Roosevelt’s decisions were 
made—by default rather than dramatic ac- 
tions. But if Roosevelt’s war leadership is 
viewed as a whole, and proper stress laid on 
its early and middle phases, somewhat differ- 
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ent conclusions will emerge. Roosevelt took 
seriously his powers as Commander-in-Chief. 
None of our war presidents has grasped 
those powers more firmly than Franklin 
Roosevelt or wielded them with more assur- 
ance. Their use and their influence were not 
always obvious and Roosevelt was far more 
sparing in their use than Churchill was in 
the exercise of his powers as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense. In most instances, 
when his military subordinates presented 
him with agreed recommendations, Roosevelt 
tended to follow them providing they did not 
conflict with his political purposes as, for 
example, they did conflict during the period 
of prewar rearmament; he concerned him- 
self very little with the development and 
movement of Pacific strategy, for example. 
When his military chieftains could not agree 
among themselves, as at the Casablanca con- 
ference, the President merely followed his 
own course, for at no time was he solely de- 
pendent on their counsels; unanimity among 
the Joint Chiefs was a rule which events, 
not Mr. Roosevelt himself, imposed. Where 
high political affairs—especially those bear- 
ing upon the affairs of the coalition—came 
in question, Roosevelt’s intervention, as we 
have seen, could be decisive and powerful. 
His chiefs, it is true, had great freedom and 
great authority. But if Roosevelt’s relations 
with his military subordinates were more 
even in tenor than those subsisting between 
his great English colleague and his chiefs, 
Roosevelt’s ascendancy over his chiefs was 
no less real and his control, indirect but 
persuasive, over the major decisions of the 
war no less marked. As the presidential 
Chief of Staff, Admiral Leahy, has recalled 
in his reminiscences of the war, 
There were two men at the top who really 
fought out and finally agreed on the major 
moves that led to victory. They were Frank- 


lin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. They 
really ran the war. Of course, they had to 
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have some people like us to help them, but 
we were just artisans building definite pat- 
terns of strategy from the rough blueprints 
handed us by our respective Commanders-in- 


Chief.°7 


At the same time a study of Roosevelt’s 
wartime role does very little to diminish the 
basic ambiguity in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
powers and it is difficult, in World War il 
as in earlier American warts, to trace clearly 
the line separating the actions of the Presi- 
dent from the actions of the Commander-in- 
Chief. This is the more the case because 
Roosevelt, with some important exceptions, 
exercised the Commander-in-Chief’s powers 
as indirectly and with as much adroitness as 
he exercised his other powers. In the field 
of strategy, as had been his wont in domestic 
politics, his preferred role was that of medi- 
ator, drifting with apparent casualness be- 
tween the conflicting pressures and the di- 
vergent views which global war produced 
and attempting to reconcile differing opinions 
rather than attempting, as Churchill did, to 
impose his own strategic conceptions. Dis- 
daining argument with subordinates, reluctant 
as the politician generally is to undertake 
long-range commitments, Roosevelt employed 
his powers as Commander-in-Chief in their 
true but negative function, using them as 
the shield and buckler of his presidential 
powers and his presidential policies. At any 
rate, a study of his wartime role suggests 
that his interventions in the hows and wheres 
and whens of strategy arose principally from 
a desire to protect and, in Roosevelt’s view, 
to further his political objectives. In the 
period before Pearl Harbor his political mo- 
tive was to deter the aggressors by a display 
of American rearmament and of military 
support for the Allies. In the defensive phase 
of the war his primary aim was to hold the 
coalition together under the enemy’s hammer 
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blows. In the days of victory he sought to 
limit the extent of America’s postwar re- 
sponsibilities in Europe and to transfer Amer- 
ican power as quickly and completely as 
possible to the war against Japan and, in this 
last part of the war, that motive led Roose- 
velt’s strategic views, such as they were, to 
coincide fully for the first time since 1938 
with the professional views of his military 
chieftains. 


In all three of these great periods of 
World War II the political motive was 
uppermost in Roosevelt’s mind. And in all 
three of them it was a dominating political 
motive which was by and large negative 
rather than positive in character. Critics of 
his war policies have perhaps given this fact 
too little consideration. Roosevelt’s great war 
colleagues Churchill and Stalin were both 
moved by positive motives arising from their 
desires to strengthen, in war, the postwar 
military position of their empires. From 
beginning to end, Roosevelt’s motives were 
very largely negative ones—to prevent war 
if possible by a show of American strength 
and resoluteness; to limit the spread of the 
war after 1939 by deterring the Japanese in 
the Pacific and aiding the allies in Europe; 
and, finally, to fight the war after 1941 in 
such fashion as to weld together the war- 
time coalition for the purposes of peace 
while committing the American people as 
little as possible to the perplexities of post- 
war European politics. 


Animated by these powerful though nega- 
tive motives, Roosevelt was far more sensitive 
than is generally realized to the political 
aspects of the war; and he performed truly 
the function of the American Commander- 
in-Chief which is to bind together the varied 
political and military strands which make up 
war, keeping each in its proper relation to 
the whole. If criticism must fall upon his 
war presidency it probably should fall upon 
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the soundness and realism of his political 
motives rather than upon his military actions 
as Commander-in-Chief. For in 1945, after 
a war which was on the whole soundly con- 
ceived and prosecuted, Roosevelt’s—and 
American—hopes foundered upon the para- 
dox of fighting a war of total victory for 
political purposes essentially conservative and 
negative in character. In the great events of 
1939-1941 Roosevelt cautiously but bravely 
led forth the American nation from isolation- 
ism. As the melancholy postwar events were 
to show, he failed in fact to replace isola- 
tionism with a true and coherent alternative 
policy and he seems indeed to have been pes- 
simistic about the ability and willingness of 
the American people to shoulder new, weighty 
and, as the event has shown, unavoidable 
responsibilities. The great defect of his poli- 
cies arose from the fact that he seemingly 
hoped, in the changed world of 1945, to 
pursue a course of action which would pre- 
serve many of the benefits, while avoiding 
the disadvantages, of isolationism. Through- 
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out World War II his actions as Comman- 
der-in-Chief were consistent with these goals 
of policy. Events since then have plainly 
shown that his goals were inadequate and 
lacking in realism. But what was generally 
considered to be adequate and realistic at the 
time is another thing. 
The poet warns that 

What’s done we ofttimes may compute 

But know not what’s prevented. 
More so than appear in the afterlight of our 
great victories, World War II was for the 
allies a war of narrowly averted disasters, of 
harsh choices and of somewhat disheartening 
possibilities, truly “an option of difficulties,” 
in General Wolfe’s words. Historians of the 
future, sitting in judgment on Franklin 
Roosevelt’s war presidency, may perhaps con- 
clude that what was prevented was more 


important than what was done and that his 


military and political leadership of the coali- 
tion, given the conditions under which they 
were exercised, were sounder than his states- 
manship. 


Naval and Maritime History Documents Wanted 


The United States Navy Department has announced plans to collect and pub- 
lish the much scattered documents relating to the naval and maritime history of the 
American Revolution. William Bell Clark will edit the work. The Navy Depart- 
ment states that a major contribution to the success of the project can be made by 
anyone possessing or knowing of unpublished letters, diaries, reports, ships’ logs, and 
other naval documents for the years 1775-1785, and who will make such material or 
information available to the Director of Naval History, Rear Admiral E. M. Eller, 
USN (Ret.), Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dornbusch on New Bibliography 


C. E. Dornbusch is at it again. He tells us that he is now engaged in compiling 
a revised bibliography on State Participation in the Civil War. During the year he 
compiled and issued Unit Histories of the United States Air Forces (Hampton 
Books, Hampton Bays, N. Y., 1958). This bibliography of 64 pages gives detailed 
descriptions of 265 unit histories and privately printed narratives of both World 
Wars. His standard work, Histories of American Army Units, was published by the 
Department of the Army two years ago but is now out of print. 
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